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COLOMBIA." 

By  Vice  Consul  Claude  E.  Gnyant,  Barranquilla,  October  27. 

In  Colombia  the  year  1915  opened  with  all  commercial  interests 
distrustful  of  the  changinj^  conditions  brought  about  by  the  European 
war.  Although  practically  all  stocks  of  merchandise  were  depleted, 
buying  was  light  and  money  was  scarce.  Probably  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  in  the  general  depression  in  Colombia  was  the 
discontinuance  by  New  York  banks  in  the  latter  part  of  1914  of  the 
discounting  of  coffee  and  hide  buyers'  drafts.  This  temporarily 
stopped  the  marketing  of  the  coffee  crop  and  was  widely  felt  for  a 
time  in  the  commercial  centers.  But  early  in  1915  these  discounts 
were  resumed  and  general  trade  immediately  improved. 

Importing  merchants,  partly  through  the  stopping  of  credits  and 
partly  through  fear  of  conditions,  had  let  their  stocks  run  down, 
and  this  paradoxically  worked  out  to  their  advantage  when  the 
sudden  betterment  in  the  situation  became  manifest,  for  the  generally 
increased  demand  enabled  them  to  dispose  at  good  prices  of  a  great 
deal  of  shopworn  stock  that  in  normal  conditions  would  have  been 
practically  unsalable.  By  this  means  a  good  deal  of  money  was 
brought  into  the  banks  and  proved  of  great  help  to  the  financial 
situation,  as,  due  to  Colombia's  favorable  trade  balance,  very  little 
money  was  owing  in  foreign  countries. 

By  the  middle  of  1915  buying  in  foreign  markets  (principally  the 
United  States)  had  been  generally  resumed  and  the  last  G  months 
were  practically  normal,  although  the  total  imports  for  1915  were 
over  $3,000,000  less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 

Shortening  of  Credits — Increased  Trade  with  United  States. 

The  general  disturbance  in  overseas  commerce  incident  to  the  Euro- 
pean war  has  had  two  important  results  in  Colombia.  These  are  a 
general  shortening  of  credit  and  an  increased  commercial  intimacy 
with  the  United  States.  Before  the  war  the  long  credits  allowed  by 
European  firms  constituted  an  effective  barrier  to  many  American 
manufacturers  who  were  not  willing  or  not  in  a  position  to  meet  this 
competition.  The  curtailing  of  the  European  market  has  given 
American  exporters  the  advantage  and  the  importers  have  had,  per- 
force, to  accept  the  shorter  terms.  As  a  result  they  have  had  to 
shorten  their  credits  to  domestic  purchasers.  When  Europe  again 
enters  the  Colombian  markets  under  normal  conditions  this  system 

"A  report  on  Colombia  publishpcl  as  Supplement  to  Commerce  Rei-outs  No.  42a  for 
Nov.  13,  191G,  discussed  the  industrial  conditions  in  the  country  and  the  trade  of 
Cartagena. 
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of  long  credits  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  strong  factor  in  competi- 
tion with  American  trade.  In  the  past  the  usual  custom  was  to 
draw  at  G  to  9  months'  sight  with  interest  at  -J  per  cent  per  month. 
For  a  time  in  1915  in  trade  with  the  United  States  30  daj^s'  sight 
was  the  rule  and  a  large  amount  of  purchases  were  made  on  terms 
of  cash  Avith  order  or  on  arrival  of  goods,  but  with  better  acquaint- 
ance and  increasing  familiarity  of  American  manufacturers  with  the 
Colombian  market  conditions  became  easier  and  60,  90,  and  even  120 
days'  sight  are  now  the  general  terms  for  credit  business. 

Interest  rates  for  bank  loans  in  1914  were  1  per  cent  per  month,  but 
in  1915  these  were  raised  to  1^  and  1^  per  cent.  The  improved  situ- 
ation toward  the  end  of  the  year  was  shown  in  a  slight  reduction  of 
the  interest  rate.  The  average  length  of  bank  loans  on  notes  is  90 
days. 

Colombia's  Favorable  Trade  Balance. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  for  1915  shows  a  favorable  balance 
of  $13,738,822;  the  total  value  of  the  exports  was  $31,579,172,  whereas 
that  of  the  imports  was  only  $17,840,350.  This  balance  is  due  not  to 
increased  exports  but  to  the  decrease  in  imports,  wdiicli  were  roughly 
$11,000,000  less  than  in  1913  and  $3,000,000  under  those  of  1914. 
Both  imports  and  exports  for  1915  were  less  than  for  the  preceding 
year,  although  the  loss  was  not  as  great  as  that  of  1914  compared  with 
1913,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Yoar. 


Exports. 


Total. 


To  United 

States. 


Imports. 


Total. 


From 
United 
States. 


1913 
1914 
1915 


$34,315,216 
32,632,884 
31,579,172 


$15,000,000 
18,000,000 
22,000,000 


$28,535,779 
20,979,229 
17,840,350 


$8,000,000 

7,000,000 

a  9, 300, 000 


o  Estimated. 
The  Export  Trade. 

Colombia's  export  trade  for  1915  was  valued  at  $31,579,131,  as 
compared  with  $32,632,884  for  1914,  a  decrease  of  $1,053,753.  This 
difference  is  not  a  decrease  in  the  export  of  the  principal  products  of 
the  country,  but  is  nearly  all  accounted  for  by  the  large  shipments 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  1914,  $1,486,828;  in  1915  the  coin  ex- 
ported amounted  to  only  $513,222,  a  decrease  of  $973,606,  which  al- 
most equals  the  decrease  in  the  total  exports.  Excepting  these  ship- 
ments of  coin  the  export  trade  value  for  1915  comes  wdthin  $81,000 
of  equaling  that  of  1914. 

The  principal  difference  in  the  exports  to  be  noted  is  in  the 
changed  destinations  of  the  products.  Colombian  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  increased  approximately  $7,000,000  since  1913. 

The  reduction  of  exports  caused  by  the  loss  of  European  markets 
in  the  latter  part  of  1914  extended  up  to  the  middle  of  1915,  but  after 
that  time  new  trade  channels  were  f  airlj'^  well  established  and  Colom- 
bian products  were  being  shipped  in  increasing  quantities,  primarily 
to  the  United  States,  but  also  to  Spain  and  Italy. 
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Distribution  of  Exports. 

The  following  statement  of  the  vahie  of  the  exports  to  the  different 
countries  for  1913,  1914,  and  1915  clearly  indicates  the  changes  in 
destinations  caused  by  the  P^uropean  war: 


Countries. 


1914 


Belgium 

Ecuador 

France 

Germany 

Italy..." 

Netherlands 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone. 

Spain 

Um'ted  Kingdom 

United  States 

Venezuela 

All  other  countries 


Total 

Addition  to  ciiango  dec-Iared  value  of  colTee  exportation  to  true  value. 
Addition  to  change  declared  value  of  hide  e.xportatious  to  true  value. 

Grand  total 


S43S, 434 
(a) 

698, 928 

2,441,611 

44,478 


(a) 

150,350 
4,625,598 
15, 258, 654 

(a) 
3,752,655 


27, 410,  708 
5,801,109 
1,091,929 


34,303,746 


$76, 594 
(a) 

457,922 

1,779,393 

21,078 

117.640 

173,  726 

51,996 

5,874,512 

18,272,332 

2,313,147 


29,138,340 

3,405,391 
89, 153 


32, 632, 884 


$97,585 
253,986 


236,  209 

126,510 

59,550 

419,885 

3, 692, 207 

21, 945, 002 

1,590,779 

258,349 


28,680,722 

2,119,237 

779, 172 


31,579,131 


a  Not  separately  stated. 

The  greater  part  of  the  value  of  the  exports  to  all  other  countries 
in  1913  and  1914  represented  coffee  that  was  shipped  through  Vene- 
zuela from  the  port  of  Cucuta;  this  is  also  true  of  the  exports  to 
Venezuela  in  1915. 

The  principal  articles  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  coffee, 
bananas,  and  gold.  The  heavy  exports  to  Venezuela  are  only  appa- 
rent, being  composed  mainly  of  coffee  shipped  from  the  inland  port 
of  Cucuta  on  the  Venezuelan  border  and  loaded  on  vessels  at  Mara- 
caibo  for  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  United  States  took  78  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  and  the 
United  Kingdom  12  per  cent. 

Articles  Exported. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  in  1914 
and  1915  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Bananas 

286, 157, 212 

136,215,418 

"455,680 

$2,987,369 

16,098,185 

4,746,154 

403, 478 

153,279 

1,371,. 5.54 

2,704,380 

327,086 

65, 145 

174, 757 

60,996 

1,083,350 

392,090 

49, 399 

2,015,056 

200,336,193 

148,936.997 

0.54.5,850 

11,977,141 

Coffee 

16,247,672 

Gold 

5, 453, 148 
510,901 

Gold  coin 

a  109, 624 

a  14,. 596 

44,678 

Hats,  Panama 

996, 846 

Hides 

10,257,994 

15,665,837 

"7,777 

437,116 

0  37,028 

14,1.02,085 

15,523,30.3 

a  19,  487 

661,091 

a  68, 351 

3,679,776 

343, 264 

Platinum 

549, 854 

Rubber 

253, 224 

Silver 

113,112 

2, 321 

Tobacco 

5,806,737 

4,562,122 

334,642 

Woods .                         

46,*-9i 

1,02.5,6:9 

Total 

32,632,884 

31,579,131 

o  Ounces. 
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The  decrease  of  $1,010,828  in  the  value  of  the  shipments  of  bananas 
was  caused  in  great  part  by  the  closing  of  the  European  markets. 
There  were  several  decreases  in  minor  articles,  but  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export,  excepting  bananas  and  Panama  hats,  show 
increases. 

Exports  of  platinum  last  year  were  valued  at  $549,854,  a  gain  over 
the  preceding  year  of  $484,709.  Practically  all  went  to  the  United 
States. 

Gold  exports  increased  by  $706,994,  the  total  value  of  the  ship- 
ments during  1915  being  $5,453,148.  With  the  exception  of  1912, 
when  $0,634,914  worth  was  exported,  this  was  the  largest  annual  ex- 
port of  this  metal  from  Colombia.  During  the  11  years  1905  to  1915, 
inclusive,  the  exports  of  gold  have  totaled  $42,081,847  in  value,  the 
greater  part  going  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Exports  for  the  United  States  invoiced  at  the  consular  offices  in 
Colombia  in  1915  were  valued  at  $18,024,254.  Colombian  statistics 
give  $21,945,002  as  the  total  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United 
States ;  but  much  of  the  discrepancy  is  accounted  for  by  exchange,  by 
differences  in  valuations,  and  by  the  fact  that  shipments  are  made 
from  several  ports  in  Colombia  where  there  are  no  consular  officers  to 
certify  the  invoices. 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  value  of  the  principal 
articles  invoiced  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  during  the  last 
two  years : 


Articles, 


Balsam. 

Bananas 

Cattle 

Coconuts 

Coffee 

Gold 

Hats,  Panama 

Hides 

Ipecac 

Ivory  nuts 

Minerals  and  mineral  earth. 
Platinum 


1914 

1915 

$32,578 

$27,944 

877,731 

863,483 

1,600 

41, 255 

19,541 

1,276 

12, 243, 012 

12,632,829 

785,207 

921,350 

1,080,508 

566,683 

1,197,535 

2, 079, 343 

43, 660 

248, 524 

119,459 

95,645 

78,016 

38,601 

357, 519 

504, 302 

Articles. 


Rubber 

Silver  ore 

Skins:  Goat  and  deer 

Sugar 

Tanning  extract 

Tobacco 

Woods:  Cedar    and    ma- 
hogany   

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1914 


$89, 104 


83,057 

113, 178 

54, 576 

777 

86,706 
60, 933 


17,314,697 


1915 


$102,339 
7,424 
43,252 
134,037 
129, 046 
24,338 

95,672 
66,911 


18,6^1,254 


Exports  to  Porto  Rico  in  1915  were  valued  at  $8,101,  as  against 
$2,103  in  1914. 

The  Import  Trade — Sources  of  Barranquilla's  Imports. 

Detailed  statistics  of  Colombia's  imports  by  countries  for  1915  are 
not  yet  available,  but  of  the  $10,738,100  worth  of  goods  received  at 
the  port  of  Barranquilla,  Avhere  00  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the 
country  enter,  the  United  States  supplied  50  per  cent  or  $5,425,770 
worth.  Goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  represented  by  $3,093'- 
290 ;  from  Spain  by  $402,311 ;  from  France  by  $380,701 ;  and  from  the 
Netherlands  by  $310,930. 

Imports  into  Colombia  for  the  year  aggregated  $17,840,879,  a  de- 
crease of  $3,138,879  as  compared  with  1914.  The  entries  of  mer- 
chandise at  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena  comprise  81  per  cent  of  the 
country's  imports.  Computing  from  the  totals  of  these  two  ports 
($14,447,707)  it  is  found  that  52.5  per  cent  of  the  imports  came  from 
the  United  States,  34.4  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  3.1 
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per  cent  from  France.  In  1914  the  United  States  supplied  33.5  per 
cent;  the  United  Kingdom,  32.7  per  cent;  Germany,  13.2  per  cent; 
and  France-  6.4  per  cent. 

The  leading  articles  supplied  by  the  United  States  were  machinery, 
hardware,  fencing,  drugs,  medicines  and  chemicals,  cotton  goods, 
thread  and  yarn,  rice,  wheat,  groceries,  and  mineral  oils,  all  of  which 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  item,  showed  increases  during  the  year. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  thread  and  yarn,  railway  machinery  and  supplies,  jute 
bags,  and  rice.  Cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  jute  bags  all  suffered 
decreases  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Value  of  Articles  Imported. 

The  values  of  the  principal  articles  composing  the  total  imports 
during  1915  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Oils  and  .ereascs 

Foodstuffs: 

Lard 

Other  meat  products 

Rice 

Wheat 

Flour 

Confectionery 

VepetaMe  products 

Combustibles: 

Stearin  and  stearic  acid 

Paraffin 

Petroleum — 

Crude 

Refined 

Gasoline 

Coal 

Another 

Animals 

Machinery  and  implements: 

Manufacturing  machinery 

Plantation  machinery 

All  other,  n.  e.  s 

Professional  and  small  machinery: 

Pewing  machines 

Motors  of  all  classes 

AU  other 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Varnish,  paints,  and  colors 

Wines,  liquors,  and  bevcrajres: 

Beer 

Brandy  and  whisky 

Wines 

AU  other 

Crystal,  glass,  porcelain,  and  earthen- 
ware   

Rubber,  celluloid,  and  guttapercha 

Shell,  horn,  bone,  and  ivory 

Hides  and  sHns,  and  manufactures: 

Hides,  heavy^  for  shoes  and  harness 

Hides  and  skins  for  uppers 

Shoes 

Another 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Electrical  apparatus 

Explosives 

Musical  instruments 

Locomotion  (vehicles,  cars,  and  acces- 
sories): 

Automobiles 

Steamboats  and  launches 

Railway  and  street  cars 

Locomotives 

Steel  and  iron  rails 

All  other 

Wood  and  manufactures: 

Lumber 

Furniture 

Another 


S185,C70 

282, 411 
115,624 
800, 697 
463, 219 
122,409 
73, 359 
434, 216 

111,062 
165, 86S 

182, 860 
47, 621 
44, 557 
17,225 
37, 864 
8,822 

480, 094 
106, 584 
301, 624 

95, 664 
20,  733 

130, 113 
66, 154 

154, 921 

41,009 

76, 494 

146,947 

45, 094 

249,047 
41,803 
14,826 

29,467 
197, 765 
91,783 
35, 198 
818,942 
159,343 
89,206 
72,995 


59, 793 
75, 3C2 
127, 275 
112, 269 
148,838 
136,508 

34,929 
56,647 
82,920 


Articles. 


Metals  and  manufactures: 

Fencing  wire 

K  itehen  utensils 

Safes 

Machetes 

Galvanized  iron 

Iron  and  steel  bars 

Tubing 

Gold  articles 

Silver  articles 

I  ead  and  zinc  bars 

Hardware  and  other  metal  articles . . 
Paper  and  school  and  office  supplies: 

BooV's 

Typewriters 

Print  paper 

An  other 

Perfurmery  and  soap 

Plants  and  seeds 

TextUes: 

Cotton  and  manufactures- 
Cotton,  raw 

Baize  and  cotton  flannel 

Shirts 

Collars  and  culls 

Mattresses 

Can  vas 

Corsets 

Cord 

Drnis,  white  and  colored 

Sheetings,  white 

Sheetings,  gray 

Cotton  cloth,  print  goods,  etc 

Yarns 

Thread 

Hosiery 

Blankets 

Wicking 

,Tute  sacking  and  bags 

Woolen — 

Flannels 

Blankets 

Cloth... 

Cloth  mixed  with  cotton  or  silk. 

Hats  of  wool  or  felt 

Another 

Tobacco  and  manufactures: 

Leaf 

Cigarettes 

Another 

MisccUancous; 

Gold  coin 

Silver  coin 

Salt 

Parcels  post  imports 

Another 


S239, 781 
52,544 
38, 868 
52,046 
132,003 
36,206 
91,170 
5,506 
2,512 
20,562 
726,307 

59, 470 
53,009 
85, 494 
310, 270 
90,128 
7,637 


44, 205 
42, 853 
52,682 
19, 379 
33,315 
40,760 
23,300 
30, 327 
299,934 

756. 608 
382, 793 

1,001,045 
676, 165 
331,301 
95, 603 
37, 575 
46, 927 
3.31,357 

70, 582 
25, 282 
72, 050 
189, 329 
S.5,481 

919. 609 

57, 681 
?6, 235 
4,517 

37, 900 

SOT,  551 

88,  331 

1 ,  2S0,  89.S 

60,418 
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Public  Works — Railway  Construction. 

During  1013  and  the  first  half  of  1914  several  contracts  were  being 
considered  or  had  been  entered  into  by  the  Colombian  Government 
for  important  development  work,  notably  the  extension  and  equip- 
ment with  modern  machinery  of  the  polls,  the  construction  of  a  cen- 
tralized railway  system,  and  the  dredging  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mag- 
dalena  Eiver.  As  these  projects  were  all  to  be  executed  with  British, 
French,  and  (German  cajntal  the  European  war  stopped  all  nego- 
tiations and  during  1915  no  important  construction  work  was  in- 
stituted. 

A  small  amount  of  railway  construction  was  accomplished  during 
the  year  and  $57,705  was  spent  by  the  Government  on  road  construc- 
tion ;  but  none  of  the  important  works  projected,  which  are  so  neces- 
sary for  Colombia's  development,  were  advanced  during  the  year. 

Financial  Conditions. 

With  a  population  between  5,000,000  and  G,000,000  Colombia  had 
in  circulation  in  1915  $24,500,000,  divided  as  follows:  Paper  (gold 
value),  $10,050,300;  silver  (fractional),  $7,004,700;  nickel,  $997,700; 
gold  (Colombian),  $85,000;  and  American  and  English  money, 
$6,356,300. 

The  paper  is  guaranteed  by  gold  deposits  amounting  to  $2,586,400 
and  by  emeralds  deposited  in  Europe  valued  at  $2,663,600,  a  total  of 
$5,250,000,  or  one-half  the  value  of  the  paper  in  circulation. 

The  monetary  unit  in  Colombia  is  the  gold  peso,  valued  at  one- 
fifth  of  the  English  pound  sterling.  Exchange  with  American  money 
fluctuates  from  101  to  104,  but  the  use  of  American  money  in  general 
trade  is  becoming  more  common  and  the  American  dollar  and  the 
Colombian  gold  peso  are  considered  in  ordinary  transactions  to  be 
practically  equal  in  value. 

Through  the  great  reduction  in  imports  during  1915  the  GoAcrn- 
ment  faced  a  serious  prospect  of  financial  shortage,  as  fully  75  per 
cent  of  the  national  income  is  derived  from  import  duties.  Various 
schemes  of  retrenchment  were  brought  into  use,  such  as  the  reduction 
of  all  Government  salaries,  but  the  situation  was  met  without  the 
necessity  of  declaring  a  moratorium  and  the  interest  on  the  exterior 
debt  was  paid  promptly,  besides  which  bonds  of  the  principal  to  the 
amount  of  £132,700  ($643,595  at  4.85)  were  retired.  The  bonded 
debt  of  Colombia  at  the  beginning  of  1915  was  £4,272,800  ($20,723,080) 
and  the  payments  during  the  year  left  the  balance  on  December  31 
£4,140,100  ($20,079,485  at  4.85).  Nearly  all  of  the  bonds  represent- 
ing this  debt  are  held  in  Great  Britain. 

Manufacturing  Establishments. 

According  to  Government  statistics  Colombia  had  last  year  121 
manufacturing  plants,  in  which  was  invested  a  total  capital  of 
$12,400,000.  The  list  prepared  by  the  Government  is  not  complete, 
as  several  well-known  factories  are  not  represented,  and  the  total 
capital  should  be  at  least  $13,000,000.  The  number  of  plants  with  the 
amount  of  capital  of  the  industries  established  in  the  country  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  follows: 


COLOMBIA. 


Establishments. 


Textiles  and  thread 

Sugar 

Oil  refining 

Electtic  light  and  power. . . 

Flour 

Matches 

Chocolate 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Cement  and  artificial  stone 

Beer  and  ice 

Soap  and  candles 


Num- 
ber. 


Capital. 


$3, 530, 

2,000, 
1,200, 
1,086, 
780, 
700, 
51.5, 
428, 
420, 
433, 
330, 


Establisliments. 


Shoes 

Tanning  extract 

Glass 

Iron  foundries 

Carbonated  beverages 

Distilled  liquors 

Perfumery 

All  other 

Total 


Num- 
ber. 


Capital. 


$255, 000 

200, 000 

a  150, 000 

.53,000 

38, 200 

22,000 

10,000 

204, 300 

12, 406, 003 


"  Estimated. 

There  are  two  plants  (sugar  and  oil)  of  over  $1,000,000  capital. 
Three  textile  factories  and  one  electric  plant  have  capitalizations  of 
over  $500,000  each,  and  10  enterprises  (4  textile  mills,  2  match  fac- 
tories, 1  flour  mill,  1  cement  plant,  1  chocolate  factory,  and  1  tan- 
ning extract  plant)  are  capitalized  between  $200,000  and  $500,000 
each.  Twelve  factories  have  capitalization  between  $100,000  and 
$200,000 ;  15  between  $50,000  and  $100,000 ;  50  between  $10,000  and 
$50,000;  and  28  less  than  $10,000. 

The  principal  manufacturing  centers  are  Bogota,  Medellin,  Bar- 
ranquilla,  and  Cartagena.  Bogota  has  40  plants  with  a  combined 
capital  of  $3,013,000;  Medellinlias  30  with  a  capital  of  $2,380,600; 
Barranquilla,  18  with  $1,370,000  capital;  and  Cartagena,  12  with  a 
total  capital  of  $2,993,000.  In  the  Cartagena  factories  are  included 
a  sugar  mill  at  Sincerin,  some  20  miles  distant,  which  is  capitalized 
at  $2,000,000.  _  _  ■ 

With  the  exception  of  sugar,  the  exports  of  which  in  1915  amounted 
to  $98,265,  practically  none  of  the  products  of  these  manufacturing 
industries  is  exported.  In  fact  their  output,  except  in  a  few  articles, 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  domestic  demand.  For  instance,  with  7 
large  and  14  small  textile  mills  in  the  country  the  imports  of  drills, 
sheetings,  and  print  goods  amounted  to  $3,343,383  in  1915. 

Panama  Hat  Industry — Factory  Wages. 

The  foregoing  list  of  enterprises  does  not  take  into  account  the 
manufacture  of  Panama  hats.  This  is  an  almost  entirely  decentra- 
lized industry,  which  occupies  many  individuals  and  families  in  the 
small  communities  of  the  interior.  The  1915  production  of  hats  was 
valued  at  about  $1,000,000,  exports  having  amounted  to  $960,846. 
The  industry  suffered  greatly  in  the  early  part  of  1915  through  the 
curtailment  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  buyers  and  the  decreased 
demand  from  the  principal  market,  the  United  States.  Declared 
exports  of  Panama  hats  at  American  consulates  amounted  to  $566,683 
as  against  $1,080,508  for  1914,  a  decrease  of  $513,825,  or  almost  50 
per  cent. 

The  wages  paid  male  laborers  in  Colombian  factories  are  $0.50  to 
$1  per  day,  the  average  being  about  $0.60.  Women  receive  $0.25 
to  $0.35  daily.  In  the  coast  towns  most  factories  work  only  8  hours, 
but  in  the  interior  10  hours  is  the  rule. 
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8  SUPPLEMENT   TO  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 

Extension  of  American  Trade. 

The  increased  interest  of  American  manufacturers  in  export  trade 
was  evidenced  in  Colombia  by  a  larger  number  of  traveling  salesmen 
than  had  been  seen  in  previous  years.  Many  new  agency  representa- 
tions were  taken  bv  local  firms  and  a  good  number  of  American  com- 
panies established  business  connections  that  Avill  undoubtedly  become 
permanent  and  increasingly  important  even  after  the  exports  of 
Europe  again  enter  the  field.  Some  of  the  American  lines  introduced 
during  the  year  were  automobiles,  tjq^ewriters,  drugs,  office  supplies, 
pianolas,  phonographs,  men's  clothing,  shirts,  hosieiy  and  neckwear, 
cigarettes  and  cigarette  machinery,  canned  fruit,  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions. 

There  is  a  market  for  all  of  the  foregoing  articles-,  although  it  is 
rather  restricted  by  local  conditions  in  some  instances,  as  the  demand 
for  automobiles,  for  example,  which  can  not  l)e  stimulated  until 
modern  pacing  is  laid  in  the  cities  and  good  roads  constructed  in  the 
country  districts.  Likewise  pianolas  can  not  be  sold  except  to  the  well- 
to-do  of  the  educated  class,  and  here,  as  in  other  Latin-American 
countries,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  population  is  composed 
of  this  class.  The  market  for  fruits  in  tins  and  glass  is  also  restricted 
to  the  better  grades  of  society  both  because  of  taste  and  because  of  the 
prices  necessary  to  cover  the  expense  of  transportation  and  of  import 
duties  (7.7  cents  per  pound  gross). 

Opportunities  exist  for  the  sale  of  many  kinds  of  print  cloth, 
sheetings,  drills,  woolen  goods  (in  the  interior),  jute  bags,  yarns, 
cordage,  soaps  and  toilet  preparations,  medicines,  paper,  cheap  glazed 
chinaware,  enameled  ironware,  plantation  and  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery, wire  fencing,  galvanized  iron,  railroad  cars  and  many  other 
articles  of  common  manufacture  in  tlie  United  States.  Most  of  these 
are  now  being  purchased  in  American  markets  through  commission 
houses  in  New  York  filling  orders  received  from  their  correspondents 
here.  Many  lines  have  been  established  by  no  more  aggressive  work 
than  the  appointing  of  a  local  agent  by  mail  and  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances local  merchants  carry  goods  whose  manufacturers  have  made 
no  effort  to  obtain  export  business. 

Aggressive  Campaign  Necessary — Traveling  Salesmen  Essential. 

As  regards  most  of  the  American-manufactured  goods  sold  no  real 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  stimulate  the  demand.  Advertising  as 
a  means  of  creating  a  demand  is  in  its  infancy  and  the  modern  sell- 
ing campaign  as  practised  in  the  United  States  is  unknown  to  the 
Colombian  public.  Colombian  merchants  are  not  aggressive.  Very 
few  make  any  real  attempt  to  get  new  business  and  there  is  undoubt- 
edly an  opportunity  for  the  American  manufacturer  who  Avill  not  rest 
content  with  getting  orders  from  the  Colombian  merchant,  but  will 
see  to  it  that  his  goods  get  before  the  Colombian  public  in  such  a  way 
that  the  demand  will  increase. 

The  great  need  is  for  capable,  Avide-awake  traveling  representatives, 
men  who  understand  the  people  of  the  country,  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  advertising,  and  who  also  have  authority  from 
their  firms  to  spend  time  and  money  in  seeing  that  their  line  gets  a 
starry— 
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